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The Textile Museum 


The Textile Museum is dedicated 
to furthering the understanding of 
mankind's creative achievements in 
the textile arts. As a museum, it is 
committed to its role as a center of 
excellence in the scholarly research, 
conservation, interpretation, and 
exhibition of textiles, with particu- 
lar concern for the artistic, techni- 
cal, and cultural significance of its 
collections. The mission is pursued 
through development and mainte- 
nance of collections, records, and a 
library, as well as through scholarly 
research, exhibitions, publications, 
and educational programs. 


The Museum is open free of charge Tuesdays 
through Saturdays 10:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 
and Sundays 1:00 p.m.-5:00 p.m. Closed 
Mondays and legal holidays. 


The Arthur D. Jenkins Library is open to 
the public Wednesdays through Fridays 
10:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. and Saturdays 
10:00 a.m.-2:00 p.m. 


In Memoriam: 
Arthur D. fenkins, 
1897-1988 


Arthur D. Jenkins, as pictured 
here by portraitist Robert Templeton 
in 1976, is surrounded by evidence of 
his two passions: books and Oriental 
rugs. Arthur D. Jenkins was an ener- 
getic collector, connoisseur, and biblio- 
phile. A collector, he avidly pursued 
rugs, learning as he went along about 
prized rugs, neglected rugs, and the 
perceived differences between them. 

A connoisseur, he was determined to 
buy only the finest specimens with a 
view to presenting his collection to The 
Textile Museum. A bibliophile, he 
sought out rare volumes on Oriental 
carpets and proudly claimed that with 
every rug he bought a book, and with 
every book, a rug. 

A strong civic leader in Mas- 
coutah, Illinois, newspaperman and 
publisher, and president and owner of 
Jenkins Publishing Company, Mr. Jen- 
kins served on The Textile Museum 
Board of Trustees for 19 years and as 
its President from 1980 through 1983. 
His legacy to the Museum rests both in 
his energetic leadership and in the mag- 
nificent collection of over 250 rugs and 
nomadic trappings that he presented to 
the Museum by gift and bequest. His 
personal library, which he presented to 
The Textile Museum in 1962, num- 
bered over 850 volumes and comprised, 
at that time, some 80% of the total of 
rug books known to have been pub- 
lished since 1870. The Arthur D. Jen- 
kins Library at The Textile Museum 
now houses over 13,000 volumes and is 
the most comprehensive textile study 
center of its kind in the country. 


Arthur D. Jenkins was adventur- 
ous, a risk taker. His friend and col- 
league Russell Pickering notes, 
“Whether buying a bankrupt country 
newspaper in the Depression, founding 
a printing business to serve a new in- 
dustry, reconstructing a historical site 
(Fort Meigs, Ohio) before such things 
became popular, building a major li- 
brary on textiles and carpets when few 
cared, leading a museum from obscu- 
rity to the state of the art, or drawing 
together one of America’s greatest Is- 
lamic rug collections from areas and 
types which were unpopular even 
among the few existing collectors of the 
day, Arthur D. Jenkins almost never, 
ever, sided with the majority. Which is 
undoubtedly a fundamental reason for 
the successes he enjoyed throughout 
his long and productive life.” 

Arthur Jenkins was a pioneer. His 
legacy to The Textile Museum is en- 
during. His leadership continues to 
inspire and focus the Museum’s institu- 
tional energy. 


Ursula Eland McCracken 
Director 
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Figure 1. Map of Ecuador 
and of the Paute region. 
Drawn by Tom Weller. 


Prehispanic Weaving 


and Spinning 
Implements from 


Southern Ecuador 


The importance of textiles in pre- 
Columbian Andean cultures is well 
known. Archaeological textiles, and the 
implements used to make them, are 
common finds in the desert regions 

of the central Andes. Historical and 
ethnographic information suggests that 
textiles were equally important among 
peoples living in other regions but, 
because of poor organic preservation 

in damper environments, very little 

is known of the history and develop- 
ment of textiles and of their role in 

the cultures of the northern Andes. 
This article describes some weaving and 
spinning implements found in the Late 
Formative (ca. 1200 B.C.-100 A.D.) 
site of Pirincay, in the southern high- 
lands of Ecuador. The fortunate pres- 
ervation of these implements gives us a 
rare look at early textile traditions and 
indicates the importance of spinning 
and, perhaps, of weaving in long- 
distance exchange systems of the first 
millennium B.C. 

Pirincay is a small site (less than 1 
hectare in area) located on a low, artifi- 
cially leveled spur in the lower Paute 
River Valley in the province of Azuay 
(Fig. 1). This valley forms an important 
corridor between the large valley of 
Cuenca with its easy access to the 
coastal plains of southern Ecuador and 
northernmost Peru, and the tropical 
lowlands to the east. Pirincay is care- 
fully situated to monitor any highland- 
lowland traffic here, as well as move- 
ments via another important route over 
the mountains to the more northerly 
valley of Cafiar and thence to the rich 
alluvial lands around the Gulf of 
Guayaquil. 

These latter areas supported 
considerable populations in the pre- 


Columbian era and, at the time Pirincay 
was founded, there is evidence that the 
coastal cultures (we know much less 
about contemporary cultures in the 
highlands) were growing in population 
and wealth, forming an expanding 
market for exotic raw materials and 
manufactured goods from other regions. 

Pirincay, in addition to its residen- 
tial and administrative functions, ap- 
pears to have also been an important 
manufacturing site from the moment of 
its foundation. Over 40 rock crystal 
bead workshops have been found, span- 
ning the entire occupation of the site.! 
These beads were one element in an in- 
tensive trade between Pirincay and the 
coastal Chorrera cultures. Other evi- 
dence of this trade, and trade with other 
cultures of the highlands and the tropi- 
cal rainforest, is abundant at Pirincay as 
well, although we only have the non- 
perishable items of stone, shell, and 
ceramic. Since we know from historical 
sources that perishable items, including 
textiles, were important elements in 
later trading networks, throughout the 
excavations at Pirincay we have been 
alert for evidence of less durable items 
in long-distance exchange. 

The evidence for textile manufac- 
ture at Pirincay consists of bone and 
ceramic implements used in spinning 
and weaving. Organic preservation, ex- 
cept for bone, is not good at the site and 
no wooden or fiber artifacts have yet 
been found. The ancient inhabitants 
were not obliging enough to form their 
ceramics in such a way that imprints of 
textiles or of matting were left on them. 
Thus we cannot be certain what sorts of 
textiles were being produced, with re- 
gard to weaves. However, the artifacts 
recovered tell us some very interesting 
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things about the longevity of Ecuador- 
ian weaving traditions as well as the im- 
portance of textiles and fibers in early 
native economies. 

All these implements come from 
domestic contexts. The majority were 
found in domestic midden, associated 
with broken pottery, animal bones, the 
remains of stone and ceramic tools, the 
debris from making these, and the like. 
Some few pieces come from a series of 
ceremonial pits, all apparently dug 
within a very short period of time. 
These pits contain the remains of came- 
lids, many partly articulated, and large 
pieces of large jars and decorated cups. 
They appear to represent the ritual dis- 
posal of some sort of ceremonial involv- 
ing drinking and meat eating. These 
pits were often topped off with a bit of 
domestic trash (presumably because 
there was not enough ceremonial gar- 
bage to fill them completely), and all the 
weaving implements come from these 
lenses of what was, presumably, ordi- 
nary trash. All the bone implements 
and most of the ceramic ones come 
from the later component at Pirincay, a 
component dated to the last half of the 
first millennium B.C.’ 


Figure 3. Camelid ulna pick or 
beater, pick-up stick, and 
decorated pick-up stick fragment. 
Contexts: A006, A006 and 
A004. Photograph: 

N. Hammond/K. Brubns. 


The first class of artifacts consists 
of loom parts and weaving parapherna- 
lia. All are of deer or camelid bone. A 
single fragmentary sword has been 
encountered (Fig. 2). This survives to a 
maximum of 9 cm in length; it was, per- 
haps, nearly twice as long. It is highly 
smoothed and polished and shows con- 
siderable signs of use in the form of 
smoothness and staining from human 
hands. In size and shape it is close to 
modern wooden swords used in belt 
looms. The size and polish distinguish 
it from other flat tools. 

A number of pick-up sticks, both 
decorated and undecorated, have also 
been found at Pirincay (Figs. 3 and 4). 
These are virtually identical to modern 
ones used in belt weaving, even down to 
the eye in one end so that they won’t be 
dropped and lost (Fig. 5). Pick-up sticks 
are used to lift sections of warp in warp- 
faced fabrics usually for patterning pur- 
poses. The Pirincay ones are highly pol- 
ished. Two decorated examples were 
found: a fragment with shallow inci- 
sions and punctations at the point (Fig. 
3, bottom) and the beautiful example in 
Figure 4, which has a pair of stylized 
owl] heads on one end. A double eyelet 
repeats the owl eyes. The Pirincay 
complete pick-up sticks are, respec- 
tively, 9.5, 10.5, and almost 12.5 cm in 
length. The longest is the owl-headed 
stick. The fragmentary pick-up sticks 
appear to have been much the same size. 
Several complete bone picks were also 
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Figure 2. Deer or camelid bone 
sword fragment from Pirincay. 
Context: test pit excavated in 
1980 on northeast side of site. 
Drawing by 7. Ogden. 


encountered (Figs. 4 and 6). The two 
complete examples are 12.5 and 15 cm 
in length; fragmentary ones were found 
to be approximately the same size. Such 
picks are still used for beating down a 
design or lifting a few threads. Al- 
though the ends show clearly that the 
bone used was the ulna, the working 
surfaces are carefully smoothed to a 
high gloss. 

Numbers of needles have been 
found as well; the only complete ex- 
ample is shown in Figure 4. Needles of 
this length (9.5 cm) are used today in 
finishing fabrics and in joining webs to 
make garments. Some broken needles 
are thinner and may have been shorter, 
but estimates of the range of needle 
sizes used at the site are impossible to 
make, given the fragmentary nature of 
most needles. 

Of the loom parts perhaps the 
most interesting are what appear to be 
joining sticks. The traditional Ecua- 
dorian loom, as it is still used today, in 
contrast to the backstrap looms utilized 
in much of the Andes and in Mesoamer- 
ica, is warped to form a tube which en- 
circles the loom bars at either end. This 


Figure 5. Modern cow bone pick- 
up stick from Otavalo, collected by 
Lynn A. Meisch in 1983 (right), 
and ancient deer/camelid bone 
pick-up stick from Pirincay 
(4006) (eft) 


permits the construction of a textile 
which is twice as long as the distance 
between the two loom bars. The warp 
loops dovetail around the joining stick, 
thus making possible a four-selvedge 
textile (Figs. 7 and 8). One complete 
and a number of broken bone imple- 
ments which could be joining rods or 
heddle rods were recovered at Pirincay. " 
The complete specimen is slightly 
more than 7 cm in length (Fig. 6) and is 
identical in size and shape to modern 
ones (which are, however, of wood). A 
series of other implements which may 
also be joining (or heddle) sticks comes 
from roughly contemporary contexts in 
the site. Figure 6 also shows two more 
rounded, blunt-ended fragments, again 
of deer or camelid bone. The length of 
the longer fragment is almost 9 cm, of 
the smaller, 3.5 cm. It is also possible 
that some of the larger, thicker, and 
presumably, longer, pieces functioned 
as loom bars, shed rods, or cruzera 
sticks.’ These latter tend to be heavier 
than joining sticks or heddle rods. 
Although these implements contain no 
notches or other features that would 
indicate their use for loom parts un- 
equivocally, their general shape would 
permit such a use and they cannot read- 


Figure 4. Needle, undecorated 
pick-up stick, and pick-up stick 


G004, G005S, and I006. 
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ily be identified with any other class 
of implement now known archaeologi- 
cally or ethnographically. 

All of these items come from the 
later contexts at Pirincay and date to be- 
tween 400 and 500 B.C. and the first 
centuries A.D. The size of the loom 
parts is analogous to that of modern 
Ecuadorian belt looms. These latter are 
usually made of wood, although the 
pick-up sticks, picks, and other tools can 
be of bone. Bone implements, espe- 
cially picks and beaters, are even more 
common in southern Peru and highland 
Bolivia, where llama bones are used for 
these tools. It is very likely that ancient 
looms for weaving wider fabrics were 
made of wood, as were the loom bars 
and those parts of belt looms not repre- 
sented—or rarely represented, such as 
swords—archaeologically at Pirincay. 

Among the most enigmatic items 
found at Pirincay are the two slightly 
diamond-shaped artifacts shown in 
Figure 6, lower right. The larger is 
nearly 6 cm in length; the smaller, 
slightly more than 3 cm. Both have a 
maximum thickness of .4 cm. These, 
when excavated, were unhesitatingly 
(and without any prompting on the au- 


thor’s part) identified by the Cafiari 
workmen who found them as tupus; that 
is to say, as dress or shawl pins. Today 
both Indian and chola women wear the 
pollera (a pleated skirt based on 18th and 
19th-century European models) and a 
blouse or sweater. Some elderly cholas 
and most Indian women still wear a 
shawl fastened with a pin—often a 
diaper pin, but occasionally a long- 
shafted metal pin of the kind based 
upon Inca prototypes. Pins of this type 
have been found archaeologically in the 
southern highlands, although they were 
apparently not introduced until very late 
in prehistory, perhaps not until the 
Incas conquered the Caifiari in the early 
16th century. Metal tupus seem to have 
been luxury items and, until the recent 
past, poorer women (and probably 
richer ones for everyday) used bone or 
even wooden tupus of much the same 
form as the metal ones. A shorter tupu, 
with an eyelet, was used for the tupulina, 
the top part of an anaku or woman’s 
dress.* Modern metal tupus for the 
shoulders of the anaku from Chimbo- 
razo province range from 5.7-9 cm. in 
length (to judge by the 3 pairs in the 
Textile Museum collection). 

The larger Pirincay tupu is thus 
comparable in size to modern Chimbo- 
razo shoulder tupus, although the 
smaller one is smaller than would seem 
to be practical for this purpose. They 
are of carefully smoothed bone, 


Figure 7. Modern Canari belt 
loom collected by Lynn A. Meisch 
for The Textile Museum. 
1984.46.2. Latin American 
Research Fund. Photo by Franko 
Khoury. 
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Figure 6. Loom parts and 
weaving and spinning tools from 
Pirincay. Left to right: (Top row): 
camelid ulna pick, camelid or deer 
bone weaving tools, joining stick or 
heddle rod, (horizontal) broken 
joining stick or beddle rod. 
(Bottom row): burnished red 
ceramic spindle whorl, 2 tuprus. 
Contexts: L004, L007, L004, 
L005, F014, L007, L005, LOOS. 
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and experiments using a sweater and a 
fairly loosely-woven blanket showed 
that they are efficient pins, although the 
smaller one is too small to pin two 
thicknesses of blanket together. At this 
point it is difficult to identify these arti- 
facts’ function more closely. It is pos- 
sible that they are tupus of a humble 
sort, the smaller perhaps for a child’s 
garment. If so, this might indicate that 
the central Andean dress, rectangular 
and pinned on the shoulders, was intro- 
duced into southern Ecuador by as early 
as 500 B.C. However, it is just as pos- 
sible that these were pins used for some 
non-costume purpose. Since they were 
found in the same context as other 
weaving implements, their textile-re- 
lated function, whatever it may have 
been, seems fairly certain. 

The other major group of textile 
implements found at Pirincay consists 
of spindle whorls, of which a total of 
116 have been found to date. The Pir- 
incay spindle whorls are made from 
potsherds (Fig. 6, lower left). They were 
formed by knocking out a roughly cir- 
cular piece from a flattish sherd, proba- 
bly using one of the small hammer- 
stones which are found in domestic ref- 
use. The edges were next roughly 
ground down and then a hole was 
drilled in the center. The hole was put 
in before the final grinding of the edges 
to make a circular whorl, probably be- 
cause the initial grinding and then the 
drilling were the workings most likely 
to break the whorl. The hole was 
drilled bifacially, a bit at a time from 
each side in turn, as numbers of unfin- 
ished whorls show us. The vessels used 
to provide sherds were the larger do- 
mestic ones, probably because of the 
relative ease of getting a flat or flattish 
sherd from one of these. No particular 
preference for color seems to have pre- 


© vailed, and most whorls are the com- 


mon streaky burnished black or 
smoothed grey-tan found on the major- 


ity of larger ollas and jars at Pirincay. 
Although some red-slipped whorls are 
known, there seems to have been no ef- 
fort made to use decorated sherds. If 
anything, the spindle whorl makers 
may have avoided decorated pieces, 
since these are, in numbers, under- 
represented (Pirincay domestic vessels 
often had geometric decoration on the 
shoulder, a part of the vessel which 
would be appropriate as raw material 
for a spindle whorl). 

The whorls range in size from 
slightly over 2 cm in diameter to a 
maximum of 9 cm. However, the vast 
majority (53 of the 88 whose diameters 
could be accurately measured) are 
within 4-6 cm in diameter. Sixteen 
have diameters between 3-3.9 cm; only 
6 were found to have diameters of less 
than 3 cm. Weights are also quite con- 
sistent and it would appear that sherds 
were picked by thickness and density to 
give the desired weight, as whorls with 
similar diameters may have very differ- 
ent weights. Twenty-two of the 
weighed whorls (n=66) weigh from 10- 
25 g; 15 from 30-40 g; and 15 from 40- 
45 g. Only 7 were found to weigh be- 
tween 80-90 g, and finally there was a 
small cluster of very heavy whorls (7) 
weighing over 200 g. The heaviest of 
these was some 320 g. The only tem- 
poral difference noticed was that the 
earlier whorls tended to be lighter.’ 

The question next is: what were 
they spinning? During the early occu- 
pation of Pirincay there are really only 
two possibilities: bast fibers of the 
genus Furcraea, and cotton (Gossypium 
barbadense). Furcraea was and is grown 
in the region and, in the past, was em- 
ployed quite extensively for fibers for 
sandals, bags, and ropes, and as a textile 
fiber by the poor. Today largely re- 
placed by Agave americana, a Mexican 
import, it is still occasionally used to 
make bags and saddlebags. It is often 
not spun with a spindle and weight, 
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Figure 8. Modern Caiiari belt 
loom. Note joining stick at H, 
heddle sticks at C and D, sword at 
E, pick-up sticks at F, tinges at 
B, loom bars at A and I, backstrap 
at 7, weft at G. Drawing by and 
courtesy of Lynn A. Meisch. 


however; the threads are simply rolled 
on the thigh of the threadmaker. 

Although it has been commonly 
assumed that cotton was an early do- 
mesticate in Ecuador, there is no direct 
botanical evidence for cultivated cottons 
until late in prehistory. Wild cottons 
may well have grown along the coast, 
however, and by the Inca period cotton 
cultivation was extremely widespread 
within the boundaries of the modern re- 
public, occurring wherever climatic 
conditions would permit. In the prov- 
ince of Azuay the only area from which 
cotton cultivation is reported in the 
highlands is the immediate vicinity of 
Pirincay and slightly upstream near the 
town of Gualaceo (Fig. 1).6 This was in 
the late 19th century. Today it is grown 
as a garden curiosity, but it seems very 
likely that it was grown more widely in 
the past, since people of the region at 
the time of the Spanish invasions wore 
both cotton and woolen (llama/alpaca) 
clothing. Cotton can be, is, and was 
grown in larger quantities in the tropi- 
cal regions immediately adjacent to the 
Paute area, as well as on the coast, and 
early trade in this useful fiber is also a 
strong possibility. 

At approximately 500 B.C. Pirin- 
cay witnessed a major change in its 
economy: camelids—llamas and, per- 
haps, alpacas—were introduced to the 
area and instantly became extremely 
important locally.’ It may not be a co- 
incidence that there is a sudden increase 
in the numbers of spindle whorls en- 
countered in the archaeological depos- 
its. Even allowing for the fact that 
more of the upper than the lower levels 
have been excavated, of 116 spindle 
whorls recovered, 106 came from con- 
texts associated with camelids. Thus it 
seems likely that spinning of camelid 
fibers became an important activity in 
later Pirincay and that thread and/or 
textiles were important in trade. 


Aside from this evidence of early 
specialization in the production of 
thread or textiles, Pirincay provides us 
with a very clear picture of the conser- 
vatism of the southern Ecuadorian tex- 
tile traditions. Today spindle whorls are 
not commonly used in the region 
(although spinners may use a piece of 
cane, a globular fruit, a piece of potato, 
or some similar object as a weight), but 
the loom parts and weaving tools of first 
millennium B.C. Pirincay are certainly 
similar to those in use today (Fig. 5, 7, 
8). Through 2,500 years of often vio- 
lent cultural change, native textile tradi- 
tions have remained little changed in 
their technology and, perhaps, in the 
textiles produced through this technol- 
ogy. It is a pity that the pressures of the 
modern economy and western culture 
are bringing this very long and once su- 
premely important tradition to an end.’ 


Karen Olsen Brubns received her B.A. and 
Pb.D. in Anthropology from the University of 
California, Berkeley. A field archaeologist, she 
has directed excavations in El Salvador, 
Nicaragua, Colombia, and Ecuador and has 
participated in projects in Mexico and Belize. 
She has published numerous excavation 
reports as well as research papers on ancient 
technologies, the iconography of Native 
American religions, and identifying women's 
roles in pre-Columbian cultures. She is 
Professor of Anthropology at San Francisco 
State University. 
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NOTES 


1. Karen Olsen Bruhns, “Los Talleres 

de Cristal de Roca de Pirincay, Provincia 
del Azuay, y el Intercambio entre la Sierra y 
la Costa en el Formativo Tardio,” Mis- 
celdnea Antropologica Ecuatoriana, in press. 


2. The letters and numbers on the imple- 
ments indicate their specific archaeological 
context; the letter is the excavation unit, the 
number, the specific stratigraphic context. 
Thus 1006 is Operation I, one of a series of 
contiguous 3x3m pits placed into the site 
center; 006 is the stratigraphic level, in this 
case one of the ceremonial pits (in which no 
further division of layers was generally pos- 
sible). 
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